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YOUNG CROW EDIBLE. 


On the 22nd of April, incompany with Russell Gray, I spent almost 
the entire day looking up the nests of my old friends, the Crows. One 
of the interesting finds of the trip was that of two young about two 
days old in a nest in the crotch of a leaning chestnut tree. The old 
birds prefering to keep their affairs secret, made no outcry; influenced 
doubtless by the noisy work of a near-by wood-chopper. As the nest 
must have been constructed as early as the last of March, it was thickly 
lined with cow hair. Now a strange tale had been but recently 
related to me from first hands, in which it is made to appear that 
the young are edible, and what is more, a dainty. Men and boys—as 
it runs—used to visit Reedy Island, at the head of Delaware Bay, 
where hundreds of Crows nested on the broken reeds, at the proper sea- 
son for the purpose of securing the callow young, which brought good 
prices at the various markets and restaurants of Philadelphia, under the 
non-de-plume of ‘‘squabs." The above was strengthened by a remark 
made by an old lumberman and guide, formerly of Pike county, who. 
_ said that the young of the Crow were much sought after in season by the 
lumbermen, by whom they are regarded as superior to young pigeons. 
Accordingly I secured this pair of young when they were about sixteen 
days old. The primaries, secondaries and tail feathers were just begin- 
ning to develop, the feathery tips just breaking out at the ends of the 
blue quills. Even when dressed, the long wings and very dark skin re- 
quired some explanation before going into the frying pan. Neverthe- 
less they finally reached the table under that all embracing term of 
‘‘ birds,” and I literally ‘“‘ate crow" for my breakfast. Subsequently 
one of the family remarked that the figeon was rather tough, but the 
quality of the flesh was not impeached. In fact, it was superior to many 
birds I have eaten, and indeed, scarcely inferior to and tasting not unlike 
squab. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penn. 


A MAY HORIZON. 


The tenth day of May of this year (1897) was one to be remembered 
by local ornithologists for its wealth of transient bird life. The previous 
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day had been a sultry one and it had rained all night long, clearing again 
in the morning.’ The warm weather had stirred the southern loiterers 
mightily, and in a forenoon tramp Mr. Jones and I had our hands full 
checking off the newcomers. 

On our walk we picked up the town birds as we passed, and gleaned 
across field some, but worked principally in the woodlands a mile or so 
out of town. One piece of woods in particular had a southern fringe of 
bush and swamp, and was for the most part second growth, uncleared. 
The trees here were of such a height as to accommodate Warbler habits 
to the limitations of human eyesight. It was preeminently Warbler . 
Day! All the laggard host had come. At one time within the space of 
a minute I had four new arrivals, Warblers, under my glass. One does 
not see eighteen species of the Mniotiltide# every day in the year, nor 
indeed every year in a life-time. 

We count ourselves fairly fortunate here in northern Ohio as to variety 
of bird life, but I'll confess that to record a species every four minutes 
for five hours straight seemed rather a heady pace. Doubtless other W. 
O. C. brethren have been even more fortunate. The following list of 
seventy-six species, the hos 7zon of that day, is given to afford some sug- 
gestion of the interest which may lie along the lines marked out for the 
Committee on Geographical Distribution in BULLETIN No. 14. 


1. Solitary Sandpiper. 20. Phoebe. 

2. Spotted Sandpiper. 21. Wood Pewee. 

3. Killdeer. 22. Least Flycatcher. 

4. Bob-white. 23. Prairie Horned Lark. 

5. Mourning Dove. 24. Blue Jay. 

6. Red-shouldered Hawk. 25. American Crow. 

7. Broad-winged Hawk. 26. Bobolink. 

8. Sparrow Hawk. , 27. Cowbird. 

9. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 28. Red-winged Blackbird. 
10. Black-billed Cuckoo. 29. Meadow Lark. 

11. Hairy Woodpecker. 30. Baltimore Oriole. 

12. Downy Woodpecker. 31. Bronzed Grackle. 
13. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 32. American Goldfinch. 

14. Red-headed Woodpecker. 33. Vesper Sparrow. 
15. Red-bellied Woodpecker. 34: Grasshopper Sparrow. 
16. Flicker. 35. White-crowned Sparrow. 
17. Chimney Swift, 36. White-throated Sparrow. 
18. Kingbird. 37. Chipping Sparrow. 


19. Crested Flycatcher. 38. Field Sparrow. 
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Song Sparrow. 58. Blackburnian Warbler. 
Towhee. 59. Black-throated Green Warbler. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 60. Palm Warbler. 
Indigo Bunting. 61. Oven-bird. 
Scariet Tanager. . Water Thrush. 
Purple Martin. 63. Mourning Warbler. 
Barn Swallow. 64. Maryland Yellow-throat. 
Cedar Waxwing. 65. Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Loggerhead Shrike. . Canadian Warbler. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 67. American Redstart. 
Warbling Vireo. . Catbird. 
Blue-winged Warbler. 69. House Wren. 
Yellow Warbler. 70. White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Black-throated Blue Warbler. 71. Tufted Titmouse. 
Myrtle Warbler. 72. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
Cerulean Warbler. 73. Wood Thrush. 
Chestnut-sided Warbier. 74. Olive-backed Thrush. 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 75. Robin. 
Black-poll Warbler. 76. Bluebird. 

W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Nest oF MourninG Dove, Zenatdura macroura, CONTAINING THREE 
EacGs.—An instance similar to that noted by Mr. A. S. Pearse in the last 
number of the BULLETIN, came under my observation last spring. On 
May 11, I flushed a Mourning Dove from her nest in the crotch of an 
appie tree in an orchard. Stepping under the tree, where I could see 
into the nest, I was surprised to find that it contained three eggs. Pre- 
paring to capture a ‘‘ freak” set I produced my note book, but just then 
I heard a familiar ‘‘ f7f-f7~" which told of finishing incubation. Two 
of the eggs were pipped, a young dove's beak protruding through the 
opening in the side of one of the eggs. The third was perfectly fresh, 
and to all appearances fertile. Two weeks later I was in the orchard 
ana observed the two young Doves huddled close together on a branch of 
a neighboring tree. 

J. Warren Jacoss, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Sparrow Notes.—During the months of May and June, I took 123 
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Sparrow's eggs from the cupola of our barn. There were about eight 
nests, giving an average of fifteen eggs apiece. How many more they 
laid during the season I do not know, as they all left the barn. From the 
same place I took a set of five eggs, three of which were pure creamy 
white, the fourth and fifth having a few hair-like lines on the large end ; 
the fifth egg measured 1.25 in length, and was shaped like a double pea- 
nut. The Sparrows roost by the hundred in the ivy on the house, and I 
have often killed them by taking a light and then beating the vines with 
a pole. They fly around the light like moths, and may be easily killed. 

Juncos Nicut Fiyinc.—When the Juncos first arrive, I have often, 
when returning home about ten o'clock on dark wet nights, heard them 
flying from tree to tree and calling to each other. I do not know whether 
this is usual or not. Have others observed the same thing ? 

An Opp NestinG Piace.—Last August I found a nest of House Wrens, 
7. aedon, in an earthen bottle or jug, which was stuck in a crotch in a 
holly bush, about five feet up. The hole in the neck was one and one- 
half inches in diameter and two inches long; then the body of the jug 
was five inches in diameter and six inches deep, the nest being placed on 
the bottom. The nest was a mass of sticks, hair, grass, etc. 

Russet Gray, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Russell Gray sends the following interesting bit of old literature, 
which he has copied from ‘‘The Family Encyclopedia,” published in 
New York, in 1831. 

ALBATROSS.—A large and voracious water fowl, which inhabits many 
countries between the tropics. 

BaLTIMoRE OrIOLE.—A bird of North America, which suspends its 
nest to the horizontal forks of the tulip and poplar trees, formed by the 
filaments of tough plants ; it is of a pear shape, open at top, with a hole 
on the side through which the young are fed, etc. [What the bird ?] 
Some other birds build their nests in like manner, as the Bottle-nested 
Sparrows, etc. 

BuvE Jay.—-A bird of a blue color, from six to eight inches in length, 
the head of which is covered with a tuft of feathers, which it erects at 
pleasure in the form of a crest. 

ButcHEer Birp.—A sort of shrike, remarkable for its ferosity towards 
the little birds, which it kills, and tearing them to pieces, sticks them 
on thorns. 

Cassowary.—A large bird of prey. 

HuMMINGBIRD.—A beautiful bird, the smallest of which are scarcely a 
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quarter of an inch in length. Its chief food is the nectar of flowers, 
which it extracts with a humming noisé like the bee, and suspends its 
nest from trees, laying two white eggs, the size of a pea. 

Jay.—A bird with particoloured plumage, of the crow kind. It is 
taught to speak. 

Tit Mouse.—A small bird which feeds on the brains of other birds, 
which it attacks with great ferosity. 


NoTES FROM MONTGOMERY, OHIO. — SparROW Hawk. — During the 
month of December, 1892, a pair of Sparrow Hawks roosted nightly 
upon the shutter of a window of my room. It was an upstairs window, 
close under the eaves and in an angle of the house; hence a sheltered 
location. About dusk I would often go quietly to my room and look at 
the pair sitting side by side, with their heads drawn down to the 
shoulders and the feathers of the body puffed out until they looked 
quite round. 

RED-SHOULDERED Hawk.—During the winter of 1891, a chum of mine 
was walking through an orchard about nine P. M. to return to a neighbor 
a gun he had borrowed. On walking under an apple tree he heard a dis- 
turbance in the branches, and firing almost at random, brought down a 
badly mangled Red-shouldered Hawk, in mature plumage, which is much 
less often seen here than the immature. This bird was not more than 
ten feet from the ground. 

CaROLINA WREN AND ENGLISH SpaRROW.—-Perhaps ten years ago I 
often went to an uncle's to spend a night or day, and there his hay-stacks 
would be perforated with holes from six to twelve inches deep, and from 
four to six feet from the ground, probably by English Sparrows. By 
going about the stacks after dark and putting my hand in the holes I 
frequently caught English Sparrows, and on one occasion a Carolina 
Wren. The Sparrows often roost in great numbers in corn cribs and 
grainaries ; and in school-boy days several of us would take a lantern 
and go toa crib, and climb around, pocketing the birds as fast as one 
took them from the crannies, or as they were caught on the wing as they 
flew wildly about. Sometimes the birds would get to fighting in our 
pockets and when they would bite sharply through our clothes it made 
things even more lively than before. We would often get as many as 
twenty-five at one haul and fully as many more escaped; all this from 
one farm. During the months of August and September Mourning Doves 
commonly roost on the ground in weedy fields ; sometimes in pairs, often 
in small flocks. In the same season, perhaps at others also, Flickers and 
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Redheads would perhaps roost in their nesting holes. A rap on the tree 
after sunset will start them out. 
J. C. Gattoway, JWontgomery, Ohio. 


Some Common Birps oF New Mexico.—The following were a few of 
the commoner birds of south-western New Mexico this last summer : 
CURVE-BILLED THRASHER, //arforhyvuchus curzvirostris.—This bird 
was the commonest Thrasher, although the Crissal Thrasher was seen 
occasionally. It is rather a quiet bird, but has a sweet voice when it 
wishes ta use it, and it is sometimes kept as a cage-bird. It is fond of 
building in the cactus bushes, and in nearly every bush one of the nests 
or one of the House Finch may be found. One day, while lying in the 
hammock on the porch, I saw a young Curve-billed Thrasher fly down to 
the steps and then up to the railing; from there it hopped along and 
onto the hammock, when I reached out and caught it. After examining 
it for a while I let it loose, but it was in no hurry, and the next day it 
repeated the performance. I did not see it afterward, and I am afraid 
if it did not get over its curiosity that the cat had a nice meal some day. 
Cassin's KinGBIRD, vociferans.—This was one of the most 
common birds, replacing the Kingbird which it resembles in habits, and 
it is commonly called the Kingbird. It has a shrill, rasping cry, which 
it utters constantly, especially just before alighting. They will attack 
birds of prey, and I have several times seen them drive away hawks, but 
they are not as brave in the defense of their nests as is the Kingbird. 
There was a row of large cottonwood trees in front of our house, and in 
the evening these birds would gather there in large numbers to roost, and 
for about an hour there would be constant fighting and shrieking. 
ROADRUNNER, Geococcyx californianus.—It was quite a common oc- 
currence, when out driving, to see one of these queer looking birds appear 
in the road a little way in front of us and dart on ahead of the horses, 
and after runring a little way turn off into the bushes, usually going off 
on the up-hill side. The ones I shot all had stomachs full of insects. 
While collecting a set of eggs the bird allowed me to approach within a 


few feet of the tree before hopping off on the opposite side and running 


away. 

House Fincu, Carfodacus mexicanus frontalis.—This bird replaces 
the English Sparrow (of which there were none where I was). They 
live principally around the houses, building in holes in the porches and 
are also very fond of the cactus bushes. They lay four tosix bluish eggs, 
marked on the larger end with black; and raise several broods a year. 
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The nest is made of dried grass. Their song was very sweet and was 
kept up the entire summer, except for a short time when they were 


molting. In November they began gathering in flocks preparatory to 
migrating. 


Srtpney S. Wixson, S/. Joscph, Ao. 


NOTES ON SOME MINNESOTA Birps.—I made a trip of two weeks last 
June, 200 miles south-west of St. Paul, to Jackson county—noted for its 
many water birds, where the many small lakes and sloughs afford splendid 
opportunities for nesting. 

Among the commonest breeding birds of the county are the Black 
Terns, which nest by the hundreds in nearly every slough which has 
water deep enough. In some places the water was not over ten inches 
deep, while in the neighborhood of St. Paul the depth is never less than 
two feet. In every instance where a barb-wire fence ran through the 
slough, as often happens in submerged meadows, a colony of Black Terns 
would be found nesting along the fence. 

A single colony of four pairs of Forter's Terns was found nesting in 
the center of a large slough a mile or more across, in the water but four 
feet deep. The nests were as large as the average Coot's nest and very 
compactly built of dead rushes, eight inches high. On June 7th, the 
nests all contained three eggs very well incubated. In the same slough 
was an immense colony of Black-crowned Night Herons in a patch of 
wild rice 500 feet from shore. The nests all contained from one to four 
fresh eggs. Near by a nest containing nine eggs of the Ruddy Duck was 
found on the top of a Grebe's nest which had been built on an old musk- 
rat run—-a common situation in this locality—in the midst of a colony of 
fifteen or twenty nests of the Horned Grebe. The nests of the Horned 
Grebe contained from four to seven eggs each, five being the average 
number. 

The only nest of the Mallard I found while there was in a clump of 
rushes about forty feet from the shore, and was very substantially built 
of grass and rushes with very little down, and containing eleven fresh 
eggs. 

The Blue-wing Teal and Shovelers nest abundantly in the tall grass 
about the shores of the slough, and many deserted nests as well as those 
with incubated eggs were found. This region used to be a great breed- 
ing place for tbe Sandhill Crane some twenty years ago, but it is a novelty 
to see a bird now. 

The Long- and Short-billed Marsh Wrens also nest in the wild rice 
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and cat-tails, along with the Yellow-headed Blackbird, which are met with 
at almost every step. But many of the wren’s nests were just finished 
or contained only partial sets. 

Along the edges of the sloughs, the Tree Swallow nests abundantly in 
old holes of Downy Woodpeckers or Flickers, from five to seven eggs 
being laid ; but rarely over five, which is the average set. 

Watton I. Paul, Minn. 


COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


‘* And now comes the dull season” sighs many an ornithologist, as he 
lays by his field-glasses and note-book and prepares to go into winter 
quarters. But this thing need not be. Winter is the best time to begin 
the work on the local b77d census. At this time of the year the bird 
population of any given atea may be not only estimated but counted 
with reasonable accuracy. Our editor has kindly consented to give space 
to census reports in the February BuLLetin. Let each of our members 
who can possibly afford the time, put in a day or two, this coming holi- 
day vacation, taking the census of all the birds found in their village, or 
on the farm, or, if in the city, in the neighboring park. 

Some of our northern members will be surprised at the number of 
Woodpeckers, Kinglets, Chickadees and foolhardy Robins which a syste- 
matic search will discover. List every individual and send the result, 
together with a brief description of the area examined and such remarks 
as occur to you, to the chairman of the committee. Such reports as are 
available for immediate publication will appear in the February BuLLE- 
TIN, and the rest will be retained (with permission) as a nucleus for more 
extended work. 

W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, O. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
An unofficial note from Mr. Frank L. Burns, Judge of Elections, an- 
nonnces the election of the following officers : 
President.—R. M. Strong, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Vice-President.—N. Hollister, Delavan, Wis. 
Secretary.—W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Treasurer,—Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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A close vote for members of the Executive Council makes it necessary 
to defer announcement of that result. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Zo the Members of the Chapter : 

If you will look up the official reports for the last year you will find 
that Mr. Jones had to contribute about twenty-three dollars toward the 
expenses of publishing the BuLLETIN. In a personal letter Mr. Jones 
informs me the deficit this year will be about forty dollars. We all 
realize that it would be impossible for the Chapter to keep in existence 
without some means of communication. The BULLETIN furnishes the 
means needed. As the membership dues are not enough to meet the 
expense of publication, let us each contribute a little to make up the 
present deficit, so as not to put the burden too much on one. Are we 
not willing to blot from our account book this item ; ‘‘ Contributed by the 
editor of the BuLLetin—forty dollars"? Let us also try to secure a large 
enough subscription list to make the BULLETIN self-supporting. 

Fraternally, 
MILTON JUNCTION, Wis. G. M. Burpicx. 


[Notre.—The reason why this year's deficit will be larger than last 
year's is, first, because we began last year with a little over seventeen 
dollars on hand and, second, because this year a special BULLETIN 
has been issued, costing about ten dollars more than an ordinary 
number.—Eb. } 


ERRATA. 


The following corrections should be made in the note on the breeding 
of Ruby-throated Hummingbird, p. 62. In line two read ‘‘ May 29, 
1896," and in line eight read ‘‘ May 29, 1887." 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Some Common B&irds, by P.M. Silloway. The Editor Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. In this volume, without the formality of a 
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preface or an introduction, we are at once transported to the meadows 
and there introduced to the feathered inhabitants. The series of essays 
—each a ‘‘sketch”" of a single species of birds—are arranged in eight 
groups, each group preceeded by a well chosen essay descriptive of the 
natural division of the landscape of which it treats, and giving a hint of 
the bird life to be found there. 

These essays are ‘‘ Sketches of Some Common Birds,"’ and hence, he 
who expects exhaustive or purely scientific treatment of the species, will 
be disappointed. The author's aim has been to present that and that 
only which he has learned while with the birds in the field, without any 
greater attention and labor than can be given by any busy person ; to 
make both attractive and profitable strolls into fields and woods by intro- 
ducing to the reader the birds which must certainly come within the 
range of vision in such places ; to open the eyes and unstop the ears of 
those who go out of doors only into the orchard, or garden, or tree-lined 
street, there to see and hear the many birds about them, perhaps wholly 
unnoticed before. 

All of the eighteen full page illustrations, are half tones of photographs 
from life, many of them being of the young and nest after Shufeldt. 

The chief defect is the lack of an index, which is not fully compen- 
sated for by a table of contents. The 331 pages of matter should be 
made easily accessible by a complete index. 

The volume is to be commended for its pleasing presentation of the 
habits and characteristics of our common birds, thus interesting many in 
them who have never noticed them before. In these days of awakening 
interest in the birds, there is great need for such books to point out 
methods of study while teaching the names of birds. 


Birds of Maine, by Ora W. Knight, B.S. In this catalog Mr. Knight 
has shown us what can be done by organizing the forces at command 
and working toward acommon end. It is by such methods that future 
state lists will be made approximately complete and therefore the geo- 
graphical distribution of all species thruout the country more completely 
mapped. The list is admirably arranged both with reference to the ac- 
cessibility of the information at his command and the credit due to 
contributors. May such lists from other states speedily follow. 

A Study of the Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo philadelphicus) by Jonahan 
Dwight, Jr.. M.D. From ‘The Auk,’ Vol. XIV, No. 3, July, 1897. In 
this admirable ‘‘ Study,” Dr. Dwright has given us a hold on the charac- 
teristics of the Philadelphia Vireo which will enable us to distinguish 
him in the field with certainty. 
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The Auk,-Vol. XIV, No. 4, October, 1897. 
The Osprey, Vol. Il, Nos. 2 and 3, October, November, 1897. 
The Museum, Vol. Il, No. 12, Vol. IV, No. 1, October, November, 
1897. 
The Oologist, Vol. XIV, Nos. 10, 11, October, November, 1897. 
Popular Science, Vol. XXXI, Nos. 9, 10, 11, September, October, No- 
vember, 1897. 
Birds, Vol. Il, No. 4, October, 1897. 
Slories from Nature, Vol. I, Nos. 5, 6, October, November, 1897. 
The Microscope, Vol. V, Nos 7 to 10, July to October, 1897. 
Quarterly Book Review, Vol. 1, No. 3, October, 1897. 
The Fern Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 4, October, 1897. 
The Plant World, Vol. 1, No. 2, November, 1897. 
The lowa Ornithologist, Vol. U1, No. 4, October, 1897. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME IV. 


ACANTHIS LINARIA, 5, 17. 
Accipiter atricapillus, 7, 17. 
Adams, Stephen J., swallow report, 
21; the swallows, 63. 
ZEgialitis vocifera, 4. 
Agelaius phoniceus, 9. 
Albatross, 72. 
Ammodramus bairdii, 28. 
henslowii, 60. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 17, 61. 
garrulus, 2. 
Anas boschas, 8. 
discors, I. 
Aquila chrysaetos, 3, 17. 
Ardea egretta, 3. 
herodias, 8, 60. 
Asio wilsonianus, 60 


Bartow, C., notice of his ‘The 
Story of the Farallones,’ 35. 

Baskett, James Newton, letter from, 
on fly catching habits of Red- 
headed Woodpecker, etc., 21. 

Beal, F. E. L., notice of his ‘Some 
Common Birds in their Relation 
to Agriculture,’ 36; ‘The Blue 
Jay and its Food,’ 67. 

Bendire, Maj. Charles E., obituary 
notice, 13. 

Bittern, American, 3. 

Blackbird, Red-winged, 9, 70. 

Rusty, 9. 

Yellow-headed, 76. 
Bluebird, 8, 19, 20, 27, 62, 71. 
Bobolink, 61, 70. 

Bob-white, 17, 60, 70. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 3. 

Branta canadensis, 8, 17. 

Bunting, Indigo, 14, 71. 

Burns, Frank L.,remarkson ‘where 
Junco roosts,’ 25 : some remarks 
on ‘ Birds of Chester Co., Pa..’ 
1; unusual actions of sparrows, 6; 
Western Semi-palmated Sand- 
piper, 6; young Crow edible, 69. 

Buteo lineatus, 3. 


CALCARIUS LAPPONICUS, 17. 


Cardinal, 21, 27, 61. 

Cardinalis cardinalis, 61. 

Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis,74. 

Carriger, Henry W., abundance of 
Dendroica in California, 62; some 
warblers of El Dorado County, 
California, 58. 

Cassowary, 72. 


.Catbird, 71. 


Cathartes aura, 8, 60. 
Ceophleeus pileatus, 7. 
Certhia familiaris americana, 61. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 61, 71. 
Chickadee, Black-capped, 14, 27. 
Chordeiles virgininus henryi, 5. 
Clark, J. N., remarks on ‘where 
Junco roosts,’ 26; notes on some 
winter birds of Meridian, Dunn 
Co.,Wis., 29; Warbling Vireo, 30. 
Colaptes cafer, 3. 
Colinus virginianus, 60. 
Colvin, W. S., notes from Osawa- 
tomie, Kans., 18. 
Colymbus auritus, 1. 
Compsothlypis americana, 2. 
Contopus borealis, 2. 
virens, 2. 
Cooke, W. W., notice of his ‘ The 
Birds of Colorado,’ 34. 
Cooper Ornithological Club, 10, 34. 
Coot, American, 8, 75. 
Cormorant, Double-crested, 8. 
Corvus americanus, 8 30. 
ossifragus, 3. 
Cowbird, 45, 46, 48, 61, 70. 
Crane, Sandhill, 75. 
Creeper, Brown, 27, 61. 
Crossbill, American, 2, 20, 61. 
White-winged, 2. 
Crow, American, 8, 30, 53, 69, 70. 
an albino, 59, 60. 
Fish, 3. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 70. 
Yellow-billed, 70. 


Dawson, WILLIAM L., a notice of 
his ‘A Preliminary List of the 
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Birds of Okanogan Co., Wash- 
ington,’ 35; an editorial, notice of 
‘ Birds,’ 33 ; committee on Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Birds, 
31, 76; notes on the birds of Oka- 
nogan Co., Washington, 27; a 
May horizon, 69. 
Dendroica xstiva, 59. 

auduboni, 28, 59. 

blackburniz, 2. 

coronata, 8. 

discolor, 3. 

nigrescens, 58. 

oecidentalis, 58. 

tigrina, 2. 

vigorsii, 2. 

Dershimer, Mrs. T. D., the birds 
at home, 14 

Dickcissel, 4, 28, 60. 

Dickinson, J. E., notes from north- 
ern Illinois, 17; remarks on 
‘where Junco roosts,’ 26; report 
of committee on migration, 22. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 61. 

Dove, Mourning, 18, 20, 29, 63, 70, 
71, 73- 

Ruddy, 75. 

Duck, Shoveller, 75. 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., notice 
of his ‘ A Study of the Philadel- 
phia Vireo,’ 78. 


4, 5. 21. 
Golden, 3, 17. 
Ectopistes migratorius, 1, 5. 

Egret, American, 3. 
Eider, American, 14. 
Empidonax flaviventris, 2. 
minimus, 3. 
virescens, 62. 
Ereunetes occidentalis, 6. 
pusillus, 6. 


Fincu, House, 74. 

Flicker, 27, 31, 65, 70, 73, 76. 
Red-shafted, 3. 

Flycatcher, Crested, 14, 18, 70. 
Green-crested, 62. 
Least, 3, 70. 
Olive-sided, 2. 


Yellow-bellied, 2, 4. 
Fulica americana, 8. 


GALLINULA GALEATA, 3. 
Gallinule, Florida, 3. 
Purple, 20. 

Galloway, J. C., new song of Tow- 
hee, 30; the Lark Sparrow's 
song, 16; where the Juncos roost, 
9; notes from Montgomery, Ohio, 


73- 

Gault, Benj. T., Red Crossbill at 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 20. 

Geococcyx californianus, 74. 

Geothlypis macgillivrayi, 28, 59. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue Gray, 61, 71. 

Goldfinch, American, 5, 6, 14, 17, 
20, 21, 30, 61, 70. 

Goose, Canada, 8, 10, 17. 

Goshawk, American, 7, 17, 30. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 9, 40, 70. 

Purple, 20. 
Rusty, 20. 
Gray, Russell, American Crow, 30; 
American Goldfinch, 6; nesting 
of the Robin. 29; remarks on 
‘where Junco roosts,” 25; notes 
from Philadelphia, Pa., 71. 
Grebe, Horned, 1, 75. 
Grosbeak, Evening, 30. 
Rose-breasted, 3, 14, 71. 
Pine, 30. 

Grouse, Ruffed, 17. 

Gull, Ring-billed, 8. 


HABIA LUDOVICIANA, 3. 

Halizetus leucocephalus, 4. 

Harporhynchus curvirostris, 74. 

Harrison, Whit, notes from La 

Crescent, Minnesota, 8. 

Hawk, Broad-winged, 70. 
Red-shouldered, 3, 70, 73. 
Red-tailed, 20. 

Sparrow, 70, 73. 

Helminthophila rubricapilla guttu- 

ralis, 58. 

Hen, Prairie, 17. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 75. 
Great Blue, 8, 60. 

Higgins, Henry C., notes from Cin- 
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ACANTHIS LINARIA, 5, 17. 
Accipiter atricapillus, 7, 17. 
Adams, Stephen J., swallow report, 
21; the swallows, 63. 
ZEgialitis vocifera, 4. 
Agelaius phoniceus, 9. 
Albatross, 72. 
Ammodramus bairdii, 28. 
henslowii, 60. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 17, 61. 
garrulus, 2. 
Anas boschas, 8. 
discors, I. 
Aquila chrysaetos, 3, 17. 
Ardea egretta, 3. 
herodias, 8, 60. 
Asio wilsonianus, 60 


Bartow, C., notice of his ‘The 
Story of the Farallones,’ 35. 

Baskett, James Newton, letter from, 
on fiy catching habits of Red- 
headed Woodpecker, etc., 21. 

Beal, F. E. L., notice of his ‘Some 
Common Birds in their Relation 
to Agriculture,’ 36; ‘The Blue 
Jay and its Food,’ 67. 

Bendire, Maj. Charles E., obituary 
notice, 13. 

Bittern, American, 3. 

Blackbird, Red-winged, 9, 70. 

Rusty, 9. 

Yellow-headed, 76. 
Bluebird, 8, 19, 20, 27, 62, 71. 
Bobolink, 61, 70. 

Bob-white, 17, 60, 70. 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 3. 

Branta canadensis, 8, 17. 

Bunting, Indigo, 14, 71. 

Burns, Frank L.,remarkson ‘where 
Junco roosts,’ 25 : some remarks 
on ‘ Birds of Chester Co., Pa..’ 
1; unusual actions of sparrows, 6; 
Western Semi-palmated Sand- 
piper, 6; young Crow edible, 69. 

Buteo lineatus, 3. 


CALCARIUS LAPPONICUS, 17. 


Cardinal, 21, 27, 61. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 61. 
Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis, 74. 
Carriger, Henry W., abundance of 
Dendroica in California, 62; some 
warblers of El Dorado County, 
California, 58. 
Cassowary, 72. 
.Catbird, 71. 
Cathartes aura, 8, 60. 
Ceophleeus pileatus, 7. 
Certhia familiaris americana, 61. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 61, 71. 
Chickadee, Black-capped, 14, 27. 
Chordeiles virgininus henryi, 5. 
Clark, J. N., remarks on ‘where 
Junco roosts,’ 26; notes on some 
winter birds of Meridian, Dunn 
Co.,Wis., 29; Warbling Vireo, 30. 
Colaptes cafer, 3. 
Colinus virginianus, 60. 
Colvin, W. S., notes from Osawa- 
tomie, Kans., 18. 
Colymbus auritus, 1. 
Compsothlypis americana, 2. 
Contopus borealis, 2. 
virens, 2. 
Cooke, W. W., notice of his ‘The 
Birds of Colorado,’ 34. 
Cooper Ornithological Club, 10, 34. 
Coot, American, 8, 75. 
Cormorant, Double-crested, 8. 
Corvus americanus, 8 30. 
ossifragus, 3. 
Cowbird, 45, 46, 48, 61, 70. 
Crane, Sandhill, 75. 
Creeper, Brown, 27, 61. 
Crossbill, American, 2, 20, 61. 
White-winged, 2. 
Crow, American, 8, 30, 53, 69, 70. 
an albino, 59, 60. 
Fish, 3. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 70. 
Yellow-billed, 70. 


Dawson, WILLIAM L., a notice of 
his ‘A Preliminary List of the 
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Birds of Okanogan Co., Wash- 
ington,’ 35; an editorial, notice of 
‘ Birds,’ 33 ; committee on Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Birds, 
31, 76; notes on the birds of Oka- 
nogan Co., Washington, 27; a 
May horizon, 69. 
Dendroica xstiva, 59. 

auduboni, 28, 59. 

blackburniz, 2. 

coronata, 8. 

discolor, 3. 

nigrescens, 58. 

occidentalis, 58. 

tigrina, 2. 

vigorsii, 2. 

Dershimer, Mrs. T. D., the birds 
at home, 14 

Dickcissel, 4, 28, 60. 

Dickinson, J. E., notes from north- 
ern Illinois, 17; remarks on 
‘where Junco roosts,’ 26; report 
of committee on migration, 22. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 61. 

Dove, Mourning, 18, 20, 29, 63, 70, 
71, 73- 

Ruddy, 75. 

Duck, Shoveller, 75. 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., notice 
of his ‘ A Study of the Philadel- 
phia Vireo,’ 78. 


BALp, 4, 5. 21. 
Golden, 3, 17. 
Ectopistes migratorius, 1, 5. 

Egret, American, 3. 
Eider, American, 14. 
Empidonax flaviventris, 2. 
minimus, 3. 
virescens, 62. 
Ereunetes occidentalis, 6. 
pusillus, 6. 


Fincu, House, 74. 

Flicker, 27, 31, 65, 70, 73, 76. 
Red-shafted, 3. 

Flycatcher, Crested, 14, 18, 70. 
Green-crested, 62. 
Least, 3, 70. 
Olive-sided, 2. 


Yellow-bellied, 2, 4. 
Fulica americana, 8. 


GALLINULA GALEATA, 3. 
Gallinule, Florida, 3. 
Purple, 20. 

Galloway, J. C., new song of Tow- 
hee, 30; the Lark Sparrow's 
song, 16; where tHe Juncos roost, 
g; notes from Montgomery, Ohio, 


73. 

Gault, Benj. T., Red Crossbill at 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 20. 

Geococcyx californianus, 74. 

Geothlypis macgillivrayi, 28, 59. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue Gray, 61, 71. 

Goldfinch, American, 5, 6, 14, 17, 
20, 21, 30, 61, 70. 

Goose, Canada, 8, 10, 17. 

Goshawk, American, 7, 17, 30. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 9, 40, 70. 

Purple, 20. 
Rusty, 20. 
Gray, Russell, American Crow, 30; 
American Goldfinch, 6; nesting 
of the Robin. 29; remarks on 
‘where Junco roosts,” 25; notes 
from Philadelphia, Pa., 71. 
Grebe, Horned, 1, 75. 
Grosbeak, Evening, 30. 
Rose-breasted, 3, 14, 71. 
Pine, 30. 

Grouse, Ruffed, 17. 

Gull, Ring-billed, 8. 


HABIA LUDOVICIANA, 3. 

Halizetus leucocephalus, 4. 

Harporhynchus curvirostris, 74. 

Harrison, Whit, notes from La 

Crescent, Minnesota, 8. 

Hawk, Broad-winged, 70. 
Red-shouldered, 3, 70, 73. 
Red-tailed, 20. 

Sparrow, 70, 73. 

Helminthophila rubricapilla guttu- 

ralis, 58. 

Hen, Prairie, 17. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 75. 
Great Blue, 8, 60. 

Higgins, Henry C., notes from Cin- 
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cinnatus. N. Y., 7. 
Hollister, N., southern Wisconsin 
notes, 4; young of the Killdeer, 4. 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 8, 
14, 62, 72, 77. 


ICTERIA VIRENS, 61. 
Icterus galbula, 61. 
Indigobird, 14. 
Ionornis martinica, 20. 


Jacoss, J. WARREN, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird breeding in the 
same location for ten consecutive 
years, 62; nest of Mourning Dove 
containing three eggs, 71. 

Jay, Blue, 27, 67, 70, 72, 73. 

Jones, Lynds, arrival of Whippoor- 
will and Purple Martin in spring, 
57; Brunnich’s Murre on Lake 
Erie, 16; notes from Oberlin, 
Ohio, 57; Pine Siskin, 20; re- 
marks on ‘where Junco roosts,’ 
26; The Oberlin Grackle Roost, 
BULLETIN No. 15, 39-56. 

Junco hiemalis, 8. 

Junco, Slate-colored, 8, 9, 20, 25, 
26, 27, 72. 


KILLDEER, 4, 20, 70. 
Kingbird, 60, 70, 74. 
Cassin's, 74. 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 9, 27. 
Ruby-crowned, 9, 27, 
Knight, Ora W., notice of his ‘The 
Birds of Maine,’ 78; Somateria 
dresser? breeding along the 

Maine coast, 15. 


Lark, Prairie Horned, 70. 

Larus delawarensis, 8. 

Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis, 
27. 

Leucosticte, Hepburn’s 27. 

Longspur, Lapland, 17. 

Loon, 8. 

Loxia curvirostra minor, 2, 61. 

leucoptera, 2. 


MALLARD, 8, 75. 


Martin, Purple, 33, 57, 58, 61, 63, 
71. 

Meadowlark, 10, 20, 65, 70. 

Melanerpes carolinus, 61. 

Merganser, Red-breasted, 15. 

Merula migratoria, 29. 

Mitchell, Howard P., notes from 
Wisconsin, 17. 

Mitchell, Walton I., notes on some 
Minnesota birds, 75. 

Moseley, Prof. E. L., Purple Gal- 
linule on Sandusky Bay, 20. 

Murre, Brunnich’s, 16. 


NIGHTHAWK, 5. 
Western, 5. 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 27. 
White-breasted, 14, 17, 27, 
71. 
Nyctea nyctea, 5. 


OLOR COLUMBIANUS, I. 
Oriole, Baltimore, 61, 70, 72. 
Orchard, 16. 
Osprey, American, 5, 8. 
Oven-bird, 14, 61, 71. 
Owl, American Hawk, 3. 
American Long-eared, 9, 60. 
Barn, 8. 
Great Horned, 9. 
Screech, 9g. 
Snowy, 5, 30. 


PANDION HALIATUS CAROLINENSIS, 
5, 8. 

Passerella iliaca, 8. 

Pearse, A. S., three Mourning 
Doves eggs in one nest, 63. 

Peck, Geo. D., notes from Oregon, 
19. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons, 61. 

Pewee, Wood, 14, 70. 

Phalacrocorax dilopus, 8. 

Phoebe, 14, 70. 

Pigeon, Passenger, I, 5. 

Plectrophenax nivalis. 17. 

Polioptila czrulea, 61. 

Progne subis, 61. 

Protonotaria citrea, 19. 
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QUISCALUS QUISCULA #NEUS, 9. 


REDPOLL, 5, 17. 
Lesser, 30. 
Redstart, American, 71. 
Regulus calendula, 9. 
Satrapa, 9. 
Ridgway, Robert, remarks on 
‘where Junco roosts,’ 25. 
Roadrunner, 74. 
Robin, 20, 27, 29, 45, 46,48, 54, 55, 
71, 76. 


SANDPIPER, Western Semi-palmat- 
ed, 6. 
Solitary, 70. 
Spotted, 70. 
Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 27 .61, 
70. 
Scolecophagus ferrugineus, 9. 
Seiurus aurocapillus. 61. 
motacilla, 3. 
noveboracensis, 3. 
Shrike, Loggerhead, 71. 
Sialia sialis, 8, 62. 
Silloway, P. M., notice of his ‘Some 
Common Birds,’ 77. 
Siskin, Pine, 20, 30. 
Snowflake, 17, 30. 
Somateria dresseri, 15. 
Sparrow, Baird's, 28. 
Brewer's, 28. 
Chipping, 7, 28, 70. 
English, 19, 25, 26, 27, 32, 
59, 65, 72, 73. 74 
European Tree, 27. 
Field, 70. 
Fox, 8. 
Grasshopper, 70. 
Henslow’'s, 60. 
Lark, 16. 
Song, 70, 
Tree, 8. 
Vesper, 7, 70. 
White-crowned, 14, 70. 
White-throated, 7, 8, 14, 25, 
27. Jo. 
Sphyrapicus varius, 61. 
Spinus pinus, 20, 30. 
tristis, 6, 61. 
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Spiza americana, 4, 60. 
Spizella breweri, 28. 
monticola, 8. 
Sterna tschegrava, 8. 
Strix pratincola, 8. 
Strong, R. M., notes from North 
Greenfield, Wis., 59. 
Swallow, Barn, 22, 34, 61, 70. 
Cliff, 22, 59. 
Tree, 76. 
White-bellied, 63. 
Swan, Whistling, 1. 
Swift, Chimney, 70. 
Sylvania mitrata, 3. 
pusilla, 29. 
pusilla pileolata, 29, 59. 
Syrnium ulula caparoch, 3. 


TANAGER, Scarlet, 14, 71. 
Teal, Blue-winged, 1, 75. 
Tern, Black, 75. 
Caspian, 8. 
Forster’s, 75. 
Thrasher, Brown, 30. 
Crissal, 74. 
Curve-billed, 74. 
Thrush, Dwarf Hermit, 19. 
Louisiana Water, 3. 
Olive-backed, 71. 
Russet-backed, 19. 
Water, 3, 71. 
Wilson's, 3, 61. 
Wood, 14, 19, 71. 
Titmouse, Tufted, 17. 27, 65, 71. 
Totanus flavipes, 1. 
Towhee, 14, 30, 71. 
Trochilus colubris, 8. 
Troglodytes aedon, 72. 
Turdus aonalaschke, 19. 
fuscescens, 3, 61. 
mustelinus, 109. 
ustulatus, 19. 
Tyrannus vociferans, 74. 


Lomvia, 16. 
troile, 16. 
Urinator imber, 8. 


VIREO GILVUS, 30. 
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Vireo, Red-eyed, 71. 
Warbling, 30, 71. 
Vulture, Turkey, 8, 60. 


WarBLer, Audubon's, 28, 59, 62. 
Bay-breasted, 71. 
Blackburnian, 2, 4, 71. 
Black-poll, 71. 
Black-throated Blue, 71. 
Black-throated Gray, 58. 
Black-throated Green, 14, 71. 
Blue-winged, 71. 
Calaveras, 58. 

Canadian, 71. 
Cape May, 2. 
Chestnut-sided, 71. 
Hermit, 58. 
Hooded, 3. 
McGillivray's 28, 59. 
Mourning, 71. 
Myrtle, 8, 62, 71. 
Palm, 71. 
Parula, 2. 
Pileolated, 29, 59. 
Pine, 2. 
Prairie, 3. 
Prothonotary, 19. 
Worm-eating, 3. 
Yellow, 22, 59, 71. 
Watkins, L. Whitney, the Long- 


fo. 17. 


eared Owl in confinement drinks 
water, 9. 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 2. 

Cedar, 17, 61, 71. 
Whippoorwill, 33, 57, 58. 
Widmann, Otto, remarks’ on 

‘where Junco roosts,’ 26; Pine 
Siskin, 30. 

Wilson, Sidney S., a New Mexican 
bird, 5; notes from Missouri, 18; 
some common birds of New Mex- 
ico, 74. 

Woodpecker, Downy, 27, 70, 76. 

Hairy, 27, 70. 

Pileated, 7. 

Red-bellied, 61, 70. 

Red-headed, 21, 60, 70, 74. 
Wren, Bewick's 27. 

Carolina, 73. 

House, 71, 72. 

Long-billed Marsh, 75. 

Short-billed Marsh, 75. 


YELLOW-LEGS, I. 
Yellow-throat, Maryland, 71. 


ZENAIDURA MACROURA, 209. 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 8. 
leucophrys intermedia, 
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SIXTY DAYS’ OFFER. 


Rapid Taxidermy at Home. 


THIS IS THE SEASON TO LEARN. 


If you go upon an outing o remain at home, you need my simple and™ 
easily understood process of taxidermy. A child can comprehend it-at 
one attempt. No tools required excepting a knife, file and wire. Less 
than one-third of the work of the old process, and less than one-tenth of 


the expense, Ten persons can learn together as well as one or two, and 3m 


reduce the cost to nothing. Birds, Mammals, Heads and Horns and Fish 9 
Heads can be preserved as souvenirs of a day’s pleasure, and as decora- § 
tions of house, den or office. If you do not care to preserve your game, 
the beautiful plumage of a Woodcock or Grouse, or the Buck's or Pike’s 
heads, let your wife and children take up the pleasing and instructive 
work and become expert. You cannot fail. Satisfaction is guaranteed, 
Boys and girls can make money at home. Complete instructions and 
materials for mounting 20 birds the size of a Quail, Head, etc., together 
with full directions for dressing skins with the hair on, for rugs, robes 
and hangings. All for $1.00. 


BUT FOR SIXTY DAYS THE FOLLOWING REASONABLE OFFER IS MADE. 


To THE READERS OF THE BULLETIN : 

If you will agree to mount a bird, or other specimen, and set it-up on 
the limb of a tree, or on the peak of the roof of a barn, house or other. 
building, exposed fully to the weather, to advertise my process, I will 
sell you the Oae Dollar instructions, etc., as advertised, for 50 Cents. 
This is to advertise my method. At the present time there are hundreds 
of birds and mammals prepared by my process and mounted on limbs 
and buildings. They may be found from Maine to Oregon, from Florida 
to California. Or I will send the full instructions and directions as de- 
scribed above, alone, and without the compound, for 20 Cents, stamps 
or silver. This low price is offered until January 1, 1898, that boys, girls 
and all interested in taxidermy may comprehend my process. ~ 


Mention the “ Bulletin " and Address 


MORRIS GIBBS, M. D., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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